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anticipates conditions independently realised later in j and pastures new ”—applied to a forest country too—may 
time by that of certain Cetacea. Equally regrettable , after all be the correct quotation. The arrangement 
is the application of the term “dorsal” to those vertebra; j of the matter in the descriptive parts is not systematic, 
possessed of free ribs. This term is one of orientation, | and one can only gather the dates of the visits to various 
and “ thoracic ” would have been preferable, except that settlements with difficulty and without precision, which 
in Diplodocus all the vertebra; between the third or ! in a description of a progressive country is a real draw- 


fourth cervical and sacrum arc rib-bearing. The old 
terms “thoracic” and “lumbar” have ceased to be 
tolerable in their original sense ; and in view of the 
general presence of lumbar ribs among the terrestrial 
vertebrata and of the importance, both morphologically 
and physiologically, of the costal sternum, the suggestion 
that in the future we must enumerate the parts of the 


back. The map of Chile supplied, although clear and 
full for its scale, ought to have been supplemented by a 
cutting from the Admiralty chart of the neighbourhood of 
Chiloe, the topography of which cannot be found in any 
English atlas ; without a detailed map the description of 
the various short journeys is not easy to follow. 

Apart from these details of literary form and illustra- 


pre-sacral vertebral column of the Amniota in relation | tion, the book is both charming and valuable. It deals 


to the sternum may be revolutionary, but it will assuredly 
have to be adopted. 

Zoology is pre-eminently that branch of pure science 
cultivated in the States, and our American confreres 
have a partiality for “big” game. It is pertinent 
to the present occasion, with its allusions to the Cetacea, 
to remark that rumour reaches us that they have lately 
come into possession of a complete Zeuglodon skeleton. 
If so, we can desire nothing better than that it may be 
monographed either in or on the lines of the memoirs 
under review ; and we sincerely hope that the treasure 
in store will prove a more genuine concern than that 
of the famous giant Cetacean now preserved in the 
Palmontological Division of the Berlin Museum, which, 
having been publicly exhibited in that city as a 
mysterious creature of some 114 feet in length, was 
proved by Johannes Muller to embody the remains of 
individuals of two distinct species, and by him reduced 
to the less pretentious proportions of but some sixty to 
seventy feet. 

We note that in the description of the Tylosaurus 
limb (Fig. 9) the word “left” should read “ right” ; and 
that in the table on p. 212, the reputed length of 
Diplodocus in metres is misleading, by omission of that 
of the caudal vertebra;, which, if added, would more than 
double the record given. G. B. H. 


A NATURALIST IN CHILE. 

Temperate Chile. A Progressive Spain. By W. Ander¬ 
son Smith. Pp. x + 400. (London ; Adam and Charles 
Black, 1899.) 

M R. ANDERSOX SMITH, formerly a member of 
the Scottish Fishery Board, is well known for his 
sympathetic descriptions of the wild life of the western 
highlands of Scotland. In the course of a visit to southern 
Chile a few years ago, the object of which is not clearly 
stated, but appears to have been some study of natural 
conditions, possibly on behalf of the Chilean government, 
he made notes on the country from many points of view, 
which are published in the volume before us. 

The author’s style is original, and indeed a little difficult 
on account of the wealth of simile and half-concealed 
allusion which it displays, so that the reader’s mind is 
every now and then drawn from the matter in hand to 
think who “Thomas, not the rhymer, but the proser” 
may be, to marvel why Chile should be termed a “toy 
republic,” to recollect where the “ comforts of the Salt- 
market ” originated, or even to wonder if “ Fresh fields 
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with a region of which little or nothing has been written 
in English by any naturalist since Darwin’s “ Voyage ” ; 
and it appears at a convenient time, for the Chilean 
government is again exerting itself to induce emigrants 
from northern Europe to make their home in the new 
lands of the far south. 

The descriptions given of the civilisation, social life, 
and political systems of the Chileans are not attractive. 

1 How far they are just we cannot say; but it would per¬ 
haps be fairer to judge the people and methods of any 
: republic in Latin America by comparison with those of 
the other republics than by any absolute standard or 
1 even by the criteria of Europe. Still, for any one who 
| contemplates residence in Chile, the opinion of an observer 
so competent and impartial as Mr. Anderson Smith is of 
very great value, and should be carefully considered. 

The struggle of high culture with barbarism in southern 
| Chili is almost pathetic. Luxurious Pullman cars land 
the passenger in the midst of literally pathless forests, 

| through which a track must be cut before a horse can 
pass. Yet wires fixed to the trees allow of telegraphic 
' and telephonic communication with hamlets which lie 
weeks apart for the traveller. One reads with envy of 
; a postal system so generous that newspapers are carried 
free in the mails, and with disgust of post-office adminis- 
| (.ration so hopeless that letters lying in the head-office at 
Valparaiso are refused to the addressee on application, 

■ in order to save the trouble of looking for them, and 
afterwards returned to Europe. 

The thriftlessness of the lower classes, half or wholly 
Araucanian, is horrifying even to one accustomed to the 
not too enterprising crofters of the West Highlands. 
They live contentedly in houses or huts without furniture, 
and in matters of food take little thought for the morrow 
or even for the day. Mr. Smith found a number of well- 
housed Indians with boats and fishing tackle at a station 
in Chiloe quite without food, and with the utmost difficulty 
induced them to take out a net. The result was good — 
“A second draw produced a fair supplement, but was 
purposely taken by the lazy rascals where the chance was 
less. A further draw we could not persuade them to 
try. Why? Because they would have required to carry 
the fish to the house, a hundred yards or so from the river, 
for there were at least three hundredweight 01 beautiful 
robalo some 6 to 8 pounds weight each. And yet these 
people were starving ! ” 

The heavy rainfall and mild climate of the south of 
Chile produces a forest growth of a luxuriance and variety 
more to be expected in the torrid than in the temperate 
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zone. Yet in many parts this growth appears to be 
recent. Near Osorno great trees were found growing in 
deserted gold workings of the present century, and an 
old Indian woman remembered the time when there were 
no trees and the guanacos (which do not inhabit forests 
and now keep to the eastern side of the Cordillera) used 
to come down from the mountains to the pastures where 
all is now grown with timber. On Chiloe and the islands 
and coasts further south the forest seems to be primeval. 
The great trees are smothered by long slender canes 
and creepers, and every branch drips with a rich variety of 
moss and ferns, while the bird-life is of remarkable variety 
and beauty. On the coast, where the trees come down to 
the very edge of the sea, the tropical humming-bird and 
pelican may be seen together with the penguin of the 
antarctic. The water-fowl of the rivers, many of which 
are quite overgrown with forest trees rooted in the midst 
of the permanent stream, are equally varied. Mr. Smith 
has much to say of the quetru or steamer-duck, so-called 
from its curious stroke like the action of a paddle steamer, 
a bird with a head like an anvil and a skin so tough that 
it can hardly be penetrated by shot. 

The fish, and still more the edible molluscs, of the rivers 
and coasts are referred to very frequently, but from the 
economic rather than the scientific point of view. There 
are oysters of good quality, but the gigantic mussels of 
several species are more sought after. These, as well as 
limpets and other “ shell-fish,” are dried in immense 
quantities, and strung together like onions find their way 
over the whole of Chile, being much esteemed as food. 

As to the colonists who are struggling to clear the 
forests and form homes in that land of perpetual cloud, 
Mr. Smith gives the first place for thrift, cheerfulness and 
ingenuity to the French ; the Germans have established 
themselves firmly as the commercial and manufacturing 
people of southern Chile ; but although many capable and 
prosperous British settlers were met with, the attitude of 
the author towards the bulk of his countrymen in Chile is 
that of the candid friend who recognises room for im¬ 
provement rather than matter for praise. 

Hugh Robert Mill. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM ICEIV. 

List of Published Names of Plants introduced to Culti¬ 
vation , 1876-1896. Kesv Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information. Additional series iv. Pp. ix + 410. 
(London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1900.) 

Hand-List of Tender Dicotyledons cultivated in the 
Royal Gardens , Kew. Pp. xxx + 691. (Kew : Royal 
Gardens, 1899.) 

HEN a collection of dried plants is received from 
any quarter, there is generally no particular 
necessity for naming them at once. Time can be ex¬ 
pended in sorting, examining and naming the speci¬ 
mens. 

It is otherwise with cultivated plants. These are for 
the most part introduced by the nurserymen ; and when 
it suits their purpose to launch them into commerce, a 
name must be given to them at once. 

To the credit of the great nursery firms, it may be 
stated that they do endeavour to ascertain, from Kew or 
elsewhere; the true name of the plant they are about to 
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“ send out.” Very often, most often, perhaps, the 
material sent for investigation is not sufficient for the 
purpose. Years, it may be, may elapse before a par¬ 
ticular plant flowers and reveals its identity. 

It is obvious that the business man cannot wait. The 
only course left to him, therefore, is to adopt a conjectural 
or a provisional name. Long experience in handling plants 
often enables the plantsman to make conjectures, which 
afterwards prove to be correct. In other cases, where 
there is no obvious clue, a provisional name is adopted. 
The abbreviation “ hort.” is, or should be, appended in 
such cases when writing the name, in order to avoid 
unnecessary trouble to the student and monographer. 

Natural hybrids are not unfrequently imported, especi¬ 
ally among orchids, and these have to be named accord¬ 
ing to their presumed parentage. 

Not unfrequently the guess of the importer is borne 
out by the skill of the cultivator, who, by impregnating 
the flowers of one species with the pollen of another, 
gives rise to a hybrid corresponding with that produced 
naturally. Such hybrids, natural or artificial, are gener¬ 
ally honoured with specific names in Latin, but differen¬ 
tiated by the addition of a X. 

Nowadays, the number of species introduced by collec¬ 
tors is, at any rate, relatively much smaller than it used 
to be. Nevertheless, the aggregate of so-called “new 
plants ” is much larger. 

Of late years, too, new forms have been obtained in 
great abundance, either by selection or by cross-breeding, 
and these new forms require to be named. It is among 
the secondary hybrids and selected “ strains ” of partic¬ 
ular species that we get the names which afford amuse¬ 
ment to the public, and which, moreover, indicate what 
is occupying the public mind. Of late, we have seen 
plants named in honour of Lord Roberts and other 
South African heroes ; whilst, as if to show the cosmo¬ 
politanism of horticulture, the names of President Kruger 
and General Cronje have not been wanting from the 
labels of plants exhibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

The personal authority for the names has been uni¬ 
formly omitted from the book whose title stands at the 
head of this notice, as it was found in too many cases 
impossible to assign it with certainty. We may acqui¬ 
esce in this omission, but we demur to the further 
statement that “ the reference given is to the publication 
in which the plant is first described or figured.” Take, 
for instance, on the first page, Abies brachyphylla. The 
reference given is to the Revue Horticole ; whilst Abies 
F.ichleri is attributed to the Florist and Pomologist. 
Both these plants were described elsewhere prior to their 
publication in the periodicals mentioned ; and so with a 
large number of others. 

It is, of course, very desirable that all names be 
duly registered. Some of them are important to the 
botanist, others to the physiologist, and others more 
particularly to the gardener. A tribute of recognition is 
due from each of these groups of workers to the author¬ 
ities of the Royal Gardens, Kew, for the compilation of 
the volume before us, and to the Government for giving it 
publicity. Without attempting to gauge the scientific 
value of the names, the compilers have searched the 
records in the horticultural Press and tabulated them in 
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